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“Philip Arteveld addressing the people from the window of the Hali in the Market-place.)’ 


ditions ; and on the other hand it seemed almost equally 
certain that Philip Arteveld and other of the chief 
leaders would rather die than make a disgraceful sub- 
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Tue sufferings of the people of Ghent increasing 
daily, an attempt was made at negotiation, and a coun- 
cil agreed to be held at Tournay, at which certain dis- 
tinguished persons and deputies were to meet the Earl 
of Flanders, and endeavour to arrange the terms of a 
peace between him and the revolted Ghentese. There 
was but little hope of success, for the earl’s mind, em- 
-bittered not only by the long-continued opposition to 
his own authority, but by the hereditary recollections 
of his house, was known to be in no mood to agree to 
reasonable, much less to humane and merciful con- 
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mission. Their temper had been sufficiently shown 
in an incident of a previous attempt to negotiate. Two 
deputies from Ghent, thinking only of the sufferings of 
their countrymen, or won by even less creditable in- 
fluences, agreed that the town should. be surrendered ; 
for which Van den Bosch stabbed them to death in the 
market-place. 

“ When the day desired was come that Philip Arte- 
veld should generally report the effect of the council 
holden at Tournay, all the people of the town of Ghent 
drew them to the market-place on a Wednesday in the 
morning, and about nine of the bell, Philip Arteveld, 
Peter den Bosch, Peter de Nuitre, Frances Atreman, 
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and other captains came thither, and entered up into 
the common-hall. Then Philip leaned out of a window, 
and began to speak, and said, ‘Oh, all ye good people, 
it is of truth, that at the desire of the right honourable 
lady, my lady of Brabant, and the right noble Duke 
Albert, bailiff of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and 
of my lord the Bishop of Liege, there was a council 
held and accorded to be at Tournay, and thereat to be 
personally the Earl of Flanders, and so be certified to 
these said lords, who have nobly acquitted themselves: 
for they sent thither right notable counsellors, and 
knights and burgesses of good towns ; and so they and 
we of this good town of Ghent were there at the day 
assigned, looking and abiding for the Earl of Flanders, 
who came not nor would not come; and when they 
saw that he came not, nor was not coming, then they 
sent to him to Bruges, and there they found him, who 
made them great cheer as they said, and heard well 
their message. But he answered them and said, that 
for the honour of their lords, and for the love of his 
sister the lady of Brabant, he said he would send his 
council to Tournay within five or six days after, so well 
instructed by him, that they should plainly show the 
full of his intention and mind. Other answer could 
they none have, and so they returned again to Tournay. 
And then, the day assigned by the earl, there came 
from him to Tournay, the Lord of Raseflez, the Lord of 
Goutris, Sir John Vilame, and the provost of Harle- 

uebec and Raseflez ; and there they showed graciously 
their lord’s will, and certain arrest of this war, how the 
peace might be had between the earl and the town of 
Ghent. First, determinedly they said, the earl wil] that 
every man in the town of Ghent, except prelates of 
church and religious, all that be abcve the age of fifteen 
years and under the age of sixty, that they all in their 
shirts, bare-headed and bare-footed, with halters about 
their necks, avoid the town of Ghent, and so go atwelve 
miles thence into the plain of Burlesquans, and there 
they shall meet the Earl of Flanders, accompanied with 
such as it shall please him ; and so when he seeth us in 
that case, holding up our hands and crying for mercy, 
then he shall have pity and compassion on us if it please 
him. But, sirs, I cannot know by the relation of any of 
his council, but that 4 shaineful punition of justice, 
there shal] suffer death the most part of the people 
that shall appear there that day. Now, sirs, consider 
well”if ye will come to peace by this or not... When 
Philip Arteveld had spoken these words, it was great 
pity to see men, women, and children weep, and wring 
their hands for love of their fathers, brethren, husbands, 
and neighbours. And after this tumult and noise, 
Philip Arteveld began again to speak, and said, 
* Peace, sirs, peace,’ and incontinent every man was 
still. Then he began to speak, and said, ‘Ah! ye good 
people of Ghent, ye be now assembled the most part, 
and ye have heard what I have said. Sirs, I see none 
other remedy but short counsel, for ye know well what 
necessity we be in for lack of victual ; I am sure there 
be thirty thousand in this town that did eat no bread 
this fifieen days passed ; sirs, of three things, we must 
of necessity do one. The first is, if ye will let us en- 
close ourselves and secure up all our gates, and then 
confess us clean to Ged, and let us enter into the 
ehurches and minsters, and so let us die for famine, 
repentant of our sins like martyrs, and such people as 
no man will have mercy of; yet in this estate God 
shall have mercy of our souls, and it shall be said in 
every place where it shall be heard, that we be dead 
valiantly, and like true people: or else, secondly, let 
us all, men, women, and children, go with halters about 
our necks in our shirts, and cry mercy to my lord the 
Earl of Flanders; I think his heart will not be so in- 
durate, as when he seeth us in that estate, but that his 
heart will mollify, and take mercy of his people ; and 
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as for myself, I will be the first of all to appease his 
displeasure ; I shal] present my head, and becontent to 
die for them of Ghent: or else, thirdly, let us choose 
out in this town five or six thousand men of the most 
able and best appointed, and let us go hastily and assail 
the earl at Bruges, and fight with him; and if we die 
in this voyage, it shall at least be honourable, and God 
shall have pity of us, and all the world shall say that 
valiantly and truly we have kept and maintained our 
quarrel. And in this battle, if God will have pity of 
us, as anciently.he put his puissance into the hands of 
Judas Maccabeus, duke and master of his chivalry, 
by whom the Assyrians were discomfited, then shall 
we be reputed the most honourable people that hath 
reigned since the days of the Romans. Now, sirs, take 
good heed which of these three ways ye will take, for 
one of them must ye needs take.’ Then such as were 
next him, and had heard him best, said, ‘ Ah! sir, all 
we have our trust in you to counsel us; and sir, look, 
as ye counsel us, so shall we follow.’ ‘By my faith,’ 
quoth Philip, ‘then I counsel you let us go with an 
army of men against the earl; we shall find him-at 
Bruges, and as soon as he shall know of our coming 
he will issue out to fight with us, by the pride of them 
at Bruges and of such as be about him, who night and 
day informeth and stirreth him to fight with us ; and if 
God will by his grace that we have the victory, and 
discomfit our enemies, then shall we be recovered 
for ever, and the most honoured people of the world: 
and if we be discomfited, we shal] die honourably, and 
God shall have pity of us, and thereby all the other 
people in Ghent s all escape, and the earl will have 
mercy on them.’ And therewith they all answered 
with one voice, ‘* We will do thus, we will do thus, we 
will make no other end."” This was the spirit Philip 
desired to see, and he Jost not a moment in taking ad- 
vantage of it. Departing from Ghent with about five 
thousand men, he soon reached the neighbourhood of 
Bruges, about three miles from which place he halted. 
The news of this unexpected, and, as it appeared, 
equally desperate and futile march, reached Bruges on 
a day of great rejoicing. Immediately rushed forth 
the earl with a bodyof eight hundred knights and 
squires, followed by ‘an immense assemblage of the 
armed citizens, who as they hurried along amused each 
other by jokes on the half-starved Ghentese. The 
latter had been placed by Arteveld in an admirable 
position. A marsh defended the front, and lines of 
cars, waggons, &c. their flanks. On they ue 
wild and disorderly multitude—as though by a single 
rush they expected to disperse the small but dense 
array before cen. A brisk fire of artillery materially 
changed their views and line of progress; whilst Arte- 
veld by a skilful manceuvre drew the more dangerous 
portion of the attacking army into the marsh. From 
that moment success was insured. The whole body of 
Ghentese swept down upon the earl and his forces, and 
but little time elapsed before the people of Bruges 
beheld, to their horror, a confused mass of their towns- 
men and of the earl’s plumed and bannered chivalr 
flying before the pursuing Ghentese, even throug 
their own gates and streets. The earl was one of 
the first to enter, with about forty horsemen, in the 
hope of making a stand in the great market-place ; but 
so quick were the Ghentese, that they had a large force 
there before him, and he saw at last that every chance 
had departed, and that his own life or liberty was in 
danger. And now follows another of Froissart’s most 
interesting stories :— 

“ About the hour of midnight the earl went from 
street to street and by back lanes, so that at the last 
he was fain to take a house, or else he had been found 
by them of Ghent; and so as he went about the town 
he entered into a poor woman’s house, the which was 
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not meet for such a lord: there was neither hall, palys, 
nor chamber; it was but a r smoky house ; there 
was nothing but a poor hal!, black with smoke, and 
above a small plancher (or planked floor), and a ladder 
of seven steps to mount upon; and on the plancher 
there was a poor couch, whereas the poor woman’s 
children lay. Then the earl, sore abashed, and trem- 
bling at his entering, said, ‘O good woman, save me: 
I am thy lord, the Earl of Flanders; but now I must 
hide me, for mine enemies chase me; and if ye do me 
good now, I shall reward you hereafter therefore.’ 
The poor woman knew him well, for she had been 
oftentimes at his gate to fetch alms, and had often seen 
him as he went in and out a-sporting ; and so inconti- 
nent as hap (it happened) was he answered ; for if she 
had made any delay, he had been taken talking with 
her at the fire. Then she said, ‘ Sir, mount up this 
ladder, and lay yourself under the bed that ye find 
there, as my children sleep; and so in the mean time 
the woman sat down by the fire with another child that 
she had in her arms. So the earl mounted up the 
plancher as well as he might, and crept in between 
the couch and the straw, and lay as flat as he could; 
and even therewith some of the rutters (riders or 
horsemen) of Ghent entered into the same house, for 
some of them said how they had seen a man enter into 
the house before them ; and so they found the woman 
sitting by the fire with her child: then they said, 
* Good woman, where is the man that we saw enter 
before us into this house, and did shut the door after 
him?’ ‘Sir,’ quoth she, ‘I saw no man enter into 
this house this night; I went out right now, and cast 
out a little water, and did close my door again; if any 
were here, I could not tell how to hide him. Ye see all 
the easement J have in this house; here ye may see 
my bed, and here above this plancher lieth my poor 
children.’ Then one of them took a candle and 
mounted up the ladder, and put up his head above the 
plancher, and saw there none other thing but the poor 
couch where her children lay and slept; and so he 
looked all about, and then said to his company, ‘ Go 
we hence, we Jese the more for the lesse; the poor 
woman saith truth, here is no creature but she and her 
children :’ and then they departed ont of the house, 
after that there was none entered to do any hurt.” On 
the following night the earl succeeded in making his 
escape from Bruges. 

The result of this well-concerted and well-executed 
measure was as calamitous to Bruges as it was fortu- 
nate for the rival city. The town was given up to 
pillage, and its commerce in consequence destroyed 
for a considerable period. And besides all those who 
perished in the battle and in the flight, a horrible car- 
nage took place in Bruges of the earl’s people and of 
the trades who adhered to him. Arteveld succeeded 
in stopping the vengeance of the Ghentese for. their 
sufferings in the morning; but after that, various 
nobles, magistrates, &c. were sent to the scaffold as 
traitors to their country. This victory placed Flanders 
at the foot of Philip Arteveld, who assumed all the 
pomp of sovereignty. His success happened at a 
critical time. Through a considerable portion of 
Europe the institutions of feudalism were fast breaking 
up, and the people becoming daily more aware of their 
natural rights, whilst unfortunately utterly destitute 
in most cases of the knowledge how best to retain them 
or to use them when obtained. The continental princes 
were alarmed, and united against the common danger 
under the banner of the young king of France, Charles 
VI. In November, 1382, the sacred Oriflamme was 
displayed in the midst of an immense army, com- 
manded by the skilful and cruel Olivier de Clisson, 
and which was advancing towards Ghent. It stopped 


at Roosebeke, between Courtray and Ghent, whither, | 
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unfortunately for his cause, Arteveld advanced to meet 
them. His usual judgment too seems to have deserted 
him in the posting of his army, which, if inferior in 
skill, was equal in numbers, and animated, we may 
well conceive, by a higher spirit than the more mer- 
cenary masses of the French. But Arteveld, as the 
event showed, crowded them so closely together that 
they had not room to fight. 

Froissart’s account of Arteveld the night preceding 
the battle is even more dramatic and poetical than 
usual, Whilst he slept on a couch, a certain “ damsel 
about the hour of midnight issued out of the pavilion 
to look out on the air, and to see what time of the 
night it was by likelihood, for she could not sleep: 
she looked towards Roosebeke, and she saw in the sky 
divers fumes and fires flying ; it was of the fires that 
the Frenchmen made under hedges and bushes. This 
damsel hearkened, and, as she thought, she heard 
great bruit between their host and the French host; 
she thought she heard French cries, crying, ‘ Mount- 
joy!’ ‘St. Denis!’ and other cries, and this she 
thought was on Mount Dorre, between them and 
Roosebeke. Of this thing she was sore afraid, and so 
entered the pavilion, and suddenly awaked Philip, 
and said, ‘ Sir, sir, rise up shortly and arm you, for I 
have heard a great noise on the Mount Dorre; I 
believe it to be the Frenchmen that are coming to 
assault you.’ With these words he rose. and cast on 
a gown, and took his axe in his hand, and issued out 

of the pavilion to see what it was; and as the damsel 

| had showed him, he heard the same himself, and it 
| seemed to him that there was a great tournament on 
| the said hill; then incontinent he entered into his 
pavilion, and caused his trumpet to be blown. As 
soon as the trumpet had blown, every man rose and 
armed him. They of the watch sent.incontinent to 
Philip Arteveld to know for what cause he stirred up 
the host, seeing there was no cause why, showing him 
how they had sent to their enemy’s host, and there was 
no stirring. ‘ Why,’ quoth Philip, ‘ wherefore rose 
that noise on the Mount Dorre?’ ‘ Sir,’ quoth they, 
‘we heard the same noise, and sent thither to know 
what it was ; and they that went hath made report, that 
when they came there, they heard nor saw no.hing: and, 
Sir, because we found nothing, we made no noise 
thereof for stirring up the host; if we should have 
stirred them without a cause, we ought to havé*been 
blamed for our labour.’ And when they of the watch 
had showed Philip these words, he appeased hinself 
and all the host ; howbeit, he had marvel in his mind 
what it might be: some said it was fiends of hell, that 
played and tourneyed there as the battle should be 
the next day, for joy of the great prey that they were 
likely to have there.” . 

The battle was one of the briefest and bloodiest on 
record ; it lasted only half an hour, but in that time the 
Flemings were so utterly broken up and disorganized, 
that 25,000 of their ma on the whole fell that day. 
Arteveld himself was wounded and beaten down 
among his men, and thus perished. His body, in a 
spirit of impotent malice, was hung on a gibbet. 

In quitting this subject, we may observe that a living 
writer has paid one of the highest compliments to 
Froissart’s excellences, by following him in almost 
every page in the incidents of the well-known 
dramatic poem of ‘ Philip van Arteveld.’ The author 
indeed makes a point of noticing his continual obli- 
gations to 

“ That ancient writer whose romantic heart 
Loved war in every shape, its pride, its art, 
Its shows, appurtenances ; whose page is still 
The theatre of war, turn where we will : 
That old historian, of whose truthful text 
T dog the heels,” &c. 
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, View from the Italian Garden, Moor Park.) 


RAILWAY RAMBLES. 


MOOR PARK. 
[Concluded from page 415. 


Tue earliest mention of the Manor of the Moor 
occurs in the particulars of a curious dispute at Jaw in 
the fifteenth century, when the Abbot of St. Alban’s 
complained that the tenant who held the estate from him 
refused either to pay his quit-rents or to nerform cer- 
tain covenanted services, among which was the finding 
for the abbot and his successors one nag-horse to carry 
him to Tynemouth, whenever he, or they, should visit 
that cell. The cause was decided in favour of the 
abbot. We next find the Moor in the possession of 
Ralph de Boteler, lord of Sudely in Gloucestershire, 
who paid one penny yearly as acknowledgment that he 
held it from the Abbot of St. Alban’s. During the wars 
of the Roses, he was unfortunate enough to be on the 
wrong or unsuccessful side, and was accordingly ar- 
rested here by Edward IV., whoat the same time took 

ossession of the estate. By Edward it appears to 
ave been granted to the brother of the great king- 
maker, George Neville, archbishop of York, who 
built or rebuilt the mansion. In this the king was fre- 
quently entertained ; till one day, when he was staying 
here with the Duke of Clarence and Warwick, as he 
was washing his hands before supper an attendant 
whispered in his ear that armed men were lurking 
near the house. The period was just after the hollow 
reconciliation concluded between the all-powerful 
Warwick and the not very powerful king, in 1469. 
Edward had little appetite for supper after this; 
watching his opportunity, he got secretly to horse, and 
flew with the greatest possible speed to Windsor 
Castle. Soon after the archbishop was confined at 
the -“ Moor,” in a kind of honourable mt, in 
consequence no doubt of the king’§ growing jealousy 
of his brother. When — y Warwick took the 
bold step anticipated;and changed sides, and fell, the 
archbishop was edmmitted to the Tower ; and although 
he was subsequently restored to the king’s favour, it 
was but for a short period. The archbishop, says 





Godwin, the ecclesiastical historian, “was hunting 


with the king at Windsor, when he made relation to 
him of some extraordinary kind of game wherewith he 
was wont to solace himself, at a house which he had 
built and furnished sumptuously, called the Moor, 
in Hertfordshire. The king seeming desirous to be 
a partaker of this sport, appointed a day when he would 
come thither and hunt, and make merry with him. 
Hereupon the archbishop, taking his Jeave, got him 
home, and thinking to entertain the king in the best 
manner it was possible for him, he sent for much plate 
that he had hid during the wars, and also borrowed 
much of his friends. The deer which the king hunted 
being thus brought into the toils, the day before his 
appointed time he sent for the archbishop, command- 
ing him, all excu$es set apart, to repair presently to 
him at Windsor. As soon as he came, he was arrested 
of treason ; al] his money, plate, and moveables, to the 
value of twenty thousand pounds, seized upon for the 
king, and himself a long space after was kept prisoner 
at Calais and Guisnes, during which time the king 
took upon himself all the profits and temporalities of the 
bishopric. Many other things were then taken from 
him ; he had a mitre of inestimable value, by reason of 
many rich stones wherewith it was adorned, that the 
king broke, and made thereof a crown for himself.” 
This last blow appears to have broken the archbishop’s 
heart; he died in 1476, “as was thought of grief and 
anguish of mind.” 

After the death of the Archbishop of York, the manor 
remained in the possession of the crown, till it was given 
by Henry VII. to John, earl of Oxford, the nobleman 
who did him such excellent service at Bosworth, where 
he led the van of the army. Like many other of our 
ancient manors, its history still continues to form a 
running commentary upon the unsettled state of the 
relations existing between the aristocracy and the 
supreme head of the government down to a very recent 
period. It was not long before it reverted to the 
crown; then was granted to Cardinal Wolsey, again to 
be taken possession of, till finally it was settled on the 
Earl of Bedford by James I. The next possessor was 
William, earl of Pembroke, who divided what was 
called the Moor Park estate from the manor, and sold 
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it to Robert Carey, earl of Monmouth, a third son of 
Lord Hunsdon. It is this estate which is now known 
as Moor Park, and on which stands the mansion we 
have described. Among its different possessors since 
this division have been Thomas, earl of Ossory, who 
married a descendant of Maurice, Prince of Orange; 
the Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles II., beheaded 
by his uncle James; B. H. Styles, Esq., who, as we 
have seen, expended such immense sums here; and 
Lord Anson, the great navigator, whose history forms 
the most interesting of the memories connected with 
Moor Park. 

Anson was the son of a gentleman of good family in 
Staffordshire, who, early experiencing the delight he 
took in everything that related to the sea, with its 
thousand romantic and picturesque features, gave him 
such an education as would best fit him for a naval 
life. When he entered the service he speedily at- 
tracted attention by his enthusiasm and ability, and 
rose from station to station, and had important com- 
missions intrusted to him. At the breaking out of the 
Spanish war a wider field was opened for his exertions, 
and he did not fail to improve the occasion to the 
utmost. He was appointed, in 1740, to the command 
of a small squadron, with orders to harass the coasts 
of Chili and Peru, and to co-operate when neces- 
sary with Admiral Vernon across the Isthmus of 
Darien. Late in the year, and with ships utterly in- 
adequate to the dangersof the navigation they had to 
encounter, the squadron departed. Before it reached 
Cape Horn the weather was so bad that Anson found 
his little fleet entirely dispersed ; and when he reached 
Juan Fernandez, in June, 1741, it was with his own 
ship only, and with a crew reduced by the ravages of 
scurvy two hundred in number; whilst among the two 
or three hundred remaining there were scarceiy 
enough in health to perform the indispensable duties 
of the ship. Here, however, at last the missing 
vessels joined him, but in a like deplorable condition ; 
and on reviewing his little force, he found the entire 
number of men under his command amounted to just 
three hundred and thirty-five. But the conquest over 
difficulties is one of the great lessons that genius seems 
destined to teach us: Anson, crippled as he was, and 
unable to do what had been originally planned for him, 
could and would do something. For ¢ight months he 
kept the Spanish coasts.in continual alarm, during 
which he captured several small vessels, and burned 
one town. Buta more important project was in Anson’s 
mind. It struck him that if he could but intercept 
one of those great Spanish treasure-ships which sailed 
annually between the colonies and the mother-country, 
he should well repay all parties for the expenses of the 
expedition, and turn failure in one direction into an 
important success in another. The ship he designed 
to intercept was the Manilla or Acapulco galieon, 
rumoured to be laden with an immense amount of 
bullion and other valuables. Hovering for some time 
on the western American coast, he struck out upon 
the East Pacific, which he had to cross. In his way he 
was obliged to destroy the other vessels, for it became 
no longer possible to man them; and even when that 
was done, his own ship, the Centurion, possessed but 
half her proper complement. The ship too was in a 
terribly shattered condition, and scurvy still existed. 
Anson first landed at Tinian, an uninhabited island of 
the Ladrones, where the fascinating beauty of the 
place tempted him into astay, but too much needed, 
but which had nearly proved fatal. Whilst he and the 
greater part of his crew were on shore one day, the 
vessel was driven from her moorings and borne out to 
sea, possibly never to return. Anson, perhaps, never 
showed more strongly the native energy of his mind 





than at this crisis. Calmly and cheerfully he set about 
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the erection of another vessel, such a one as their 
means would allow them to make, and not till the 
return of the Centurion, and the outpouring of his 
feelings at that almost unhoped-for occurrence, were 
his companions aware how great had been his anxiety 
for their fate, and his suffering at the apparent failure 
of all his objects. 

With renewed health and spirits the ship now pro- 
ceeded to China, and in November, 1742, reached Ma- 
cao. Here he stayed for some time, refitting hisship, and 
reinforcing his hands: during this period, most pro- 
bably, were collected the Chinese curiosities we have 
mentioned in our account of the mansion. In 1743 
he started for the Straits of Manilla, where at last all his 
labours, and anxieties, and mortifications were at once 
rewarded by the sight of the Spanish galleon. Although 
carrying forty guns, she was soon captured. Even jn 
that hour of success, Anson’s fortitude had another 
sharp trial. A fire broke out near the powder-room 
of the Centurion, which was only extinguished through 
the same unfailing presence of mind that had already 
repeatedly saved the expedition. The prize was indeed 
a magnificent one, worth not less than 313,000/. For- 
tune, as if weary of persecuting a man whom it affected 
so little, now as signally favoured him. In approach- 
ing England he actually passed (during a fog) through 
an enemy’s fleet, as unaware of their presence as they 
of his. He now at once became popular, and rose 
step by step te the peerage. We need not follow his 
history further than to say, that on his purchasing 
Moor Park (where he died) he commenced a grand 
scheme of improvement on the grounds, which cost 
him on the whole not less than 80,0007. Our readers, 
remembering what we have before stated as to Mr. 
Styles’s expenditure of 150,000/., may naturally wonder 
what kind of place that must be on which 230,000. 
has been expended by two proprietors for the mere 
improvement of a mansion and its pleasure-grounds, 
But if we go back beyond these two, toa third, the 
entire expenditure, within a single century or so, must 
be truly enormous. “ The perfectest figure of a garden 
I ever saw,” says Sir William Temple, writing in the 
last century, “ either at home or abroad, was that of 
Moor Park in Hertfordshire, when I knew it about 
thirty years ago. [t was made by the Countess of Bed- 
ford, esteemed among the greatest wits of her time, 
and celebrated by Dr. Donne (the poet); and with 
very great care, excellent contrivance, and much cost.” 
Such then was the state of things prior to the improve- 
ments of Mr. Styles and Lord Anson. But the chief 
cause of such expenses was no doubt simply this, that 
each successive proprietor seems to have undone more or 
less what he found, in accordance with the alteration of 
taste in landscape gardening which had taken place 
about his time. Let us now look at the grounds as 
they were when presenting “the perfectest figure ” Sir 
William Temple “ ever saw” and as they now are. 

“It lies,” continues Sir William, “ on the side of a 
hill, upon which the house now stands, but not very 
steep. The length of the house, where the best rooms 
and of most use or pleasure are, lies upon the breadth 
of the garden; the great parlour opens into the middle 
of a terrace gravel-walk that lies even with it, and 
which may be, as I remember, three hundred paces 
long, and broad in proportion; the border set with 
standard laurels, and at large distances, which have the 
beauty of orange-trees out of flower and fruit. By 
this walk are three descents by many stone steps, in 
the middle and at each end, into a very large parterre. 
This is divided into quarters by gravel walks, and 
adorned with two fountains, and eight statues in the 
several quarters. At the end of the terrace-walk are 
two summer-houses, and the sides of the parterre are 
ranged with two large cloisters open to the garden 
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upon arches of stone, and ending with two other sum- 
mer-houses even with the cloisters, whick are paved 
with stone and designed for walks of shade, there being 
none other in the whole parterre. Over these two 
cloisters are two terraces covered with lead, and fenced 
with balusters ; and the passage into these airy walks 
is out of the two summer-houses at the end of the first 
terrace-walk. The cloister facing the south is covered 
with vines, and would have been proper for an orange- 
house, and the other for myrtles or other more common 
greens, and had, I doubt not, been used for that purpose, 
if this piece of gardening had been then in as much 
vogue as itis now. From the middle of this parterre 
is a descent by many steps, flying on each side of a 
grotto that lies between them, covered with lead and 
flat, into the lower garden, which is all fruit-trees 
ranged about the several quarters of a wilderness 
which is very shady; the walks here are green, the 
grotto embellished with figures of shell rock-work, 
fountains, and water-works. If the hill had not ended 
with the lower garden, and the wall were not bounded 
by the common way that goes through the park, they 
might have added a third quarter of all greens; but 
thie want is supplied by a garden on the other side the 
house, which is all of that sort, very wild, shady, and 
adorned with rough rock-work and fountains. This 
was Moor Park, when I was acquainted with it, and 
the sweetest place, I think, that I have seen in my life, 
either before or since, at home or abroad.”* Walpole’s 
commentary upon this is more witty than complimen- 
tary: “Any man might design and build as sweet 
a garden, who had been born in and never stirred out 
of Holborn.” Lord Anson seems to have been of Wal- 
pole’s opinion ; for when Moor Park became his, he 
destroyed the whole, introduced Brown and his natural 
system, under whose management a new range of 
pleasure-grounds at some little distance on the eastern 
side of the house was formed (whither we shall pre- 
sently direct our steps); and lastly laid out an admir- 
able kitchen and fruit garden, where he planted the 
apricot since so celebrated as ‘ The Moorpark.’ 

Going through the mansion, and issuing from it on 
the opposite side to that where we entered, we have a 
striking illustration of the revolutions of taste ; to our 
surprise the ground before the northern front seems to 
have partially again put on the former aspect. Here 
is a magnificent terrace extending the whole length of 
the house, and we descend the steps to greensward in 
geometrical patterns, gravel walks, statues, fountains, 
and parterres. But as we turn to the left we see no 
long laurelled walk : that has not been revived ; neither 
do we see any signs of stone-paved cloisters with leaden 
roofs. The truth seems to be, that in every system of 
gardening, and indeed in all other matters that obtain 
the general approbation of a period, there is something 
good; and most probably a good that is especially 
wanted to modify or correct some former evil: but in- 
stead of patiently analyzing both, so as to combine their 
advantages and reject their disadvantages, the old is 
torn up root and branch, and the new looked upon as 
precisely what was wanted ; till time discovers its defi- 
ciencies also ; when either the same process is repeated 
with respect tosome fresh novelty, or there is a judi- 
cious recurrence to past experience fora less sweeping 
remedy: the last has been the case at Moor Park under 
the management of its present proprietor, the Marquis 
of Westminster. None of the =‘°ne and mortar and 
lead absurdities of the old syste:1, or the long double 
straight ranks of evergreens, are now permitted; but 
there is a terrace which it does one good to walk over, 
so magnificent is the effect of the broad and long 
esplanade, with its picturesque and umbrageous foliage 
on the right towards the house, and its low wall (on the 
* As transcribed by Walpole, in his tract on Modern Gardening. 
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other side of which the ground falls to a considerable 
depth), cutting acrossas it were the bottom of the beauti- 
ful picture which opens on the left, where the deer are 
seen ws in the valley of the foreground, noble 
clumps of forest-trees beyond, and then, through an 
opening near the centre, a fine perspective of undu- 
lating and richly wooded scenery. Besides the vases, 
the only ornaments of the terrace are two large stone 
seats, one at each end, from the designs of the late Lady 
Farnborough. All is simple, massive, grand, and, 
which after all is half the secret of the success, strictly 
applicable: for the sudden descent of the ground 
(artificially made, but not the less real in appearance) 
suggests at once the idea that there could be no walk 
here but for the terrace. At the farther end, the 
ground descends on the right as well as on the left; 
where accordingly we find a flight of steps by which 
we again pass into the pleasure-grounds, here disposed 
into a little secluded dell, which seems peculiarly 
charming from the contrast with the open space we 
have quitted. 

To reach the more distant pleasure-grounds laid out 
by Lord Anson, we repass the house, noticing by the 
way the opening between the hills in front of it, which 
was made by Mr. Styles at an expense of 5000/. Pope, 
in his ‘ Moral Essays,’ thought this worthy of notice : 

“ Or, cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You'll wish your hill or shelter'd seat again.” 
“ This,” he adds in a note, “ was done in Hertfordshire 
by a wealthy citizen, by which means, merely to over- 
look a dead plain, he let in the north wind upon his 
house and parterre, which were before adorned and 
defended by beautiful woods.” A satirist’s facts are 
the most suspicions of things: we may look in vain 
for the “ dead plain” here; on the contrary, we see a 
fertile valley through which flow the waters of the 
Gade and Colne, handsome mansions, picturesque 
villages, and the light tower of the distant church of 
Watford. It is the only direction too in which there is 
an extensive view from the base of the mansion. 
Crossing the park eastwards, and gradually ascending, 
we reach a rustic gate, which opens into a winding 
walk richly lined with evergreens, some of the laurels 
actually forming great trees. This presently brings 
us to the most delightful part of the pleasure-grounds 
of Moor Park., This is a kind of amphitheatre, with 
a large pond, which might for its size and appearance 
be called a sinall lake, in the bottom, and groups of 
the loftiest forest-trees scattered about the ascent on 
the sides. This is soon lost, as we pursue the course of 
the walk which leads us among wildernesses of knotted 
trunks and gnarled overhanging boughs which the 
melancholy Jaques might have luxuriated in, and is 
then again regained at a much greater elevation; where 
we look down upon it, and from the opposite side. 
Here stands a kind of temple, or square stone in- 
closure, with lofty columns of Portland stone (from the 
old wings of the mansion), the only architectural 
decoration of the grounds. Again we leave the amphi- 
theatre, and again find fresh beauties to repay us: 
as we arrive at the highest point, a circular area, shut 
in on all sides but one, we see on that one, over the line 
of low laurels with their glossy leaves glittering so 
brightly in the sun, a beautiful open country suddenly 
revealed, stretching far below and away, studded 
with a thousand interesting features... Leaving this 
area, we at last arrive at the end of all, and truly it 
were difficult to imagine anything finer that art could 
accomplish with the means that previously existed here. 
You are now at a considerable height above the orna- 
mental water, which forms as it were the first pause 
or step of a magnificently descending avenue, beyond 
which. and still lower. the entire mansion appears, for 
the first time, as the natural close. We must observe 
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in conclusion, that the trees of these grounds would 
form the finest study possible for the artist; so varied 
are they, and so truly perfect each in its individual 
characteristics. The following we must mention. 
Standing on the spot just referred to, the eye is drawn 
away, evenfrom the view described, by the appearance 
of aclump, as it seems, of spruce firs, so regularly 
pyramidal in shape, from the lower branches, the 
extremities of which actually lie on the ground at 
an immense distance, to the taper top, which ascends 
to a vast height, that no one can witness them without 
wonder and admiration. Going nearer, we find to our 
astonishment that this clump, as it seemed, is but one 
tree. As we walk round it, a distance of nearly two 
hundred and fifty feet, we can hardly believe but that 
there is some deception—some trick of Nature to en- 
hance her own wonders. At one part there is an 
opening among the branches, by which we may enter 
the gigantic screen ; when we perceive it is truly but 
one tree, one parent trunk, although many other 
trunks, having issued from that, spread along the 
ground for some space, and then rise like so many 
columns upwards, the whole presenting the appearance 
we have described. 


ON THE SOURCES AND USES OF WAX. 
Most varieties of wax, properly so called, are the pro- 
duce of the bee modified more or less by artificial 
processes. Until within the last few years, it was not 
clearly known whence this secretion was produced. 
The substances which the bee collects are the honey of 
flowers, the pollen or farina, and syrupy food supplied 
by the bee-keeper; and it used to be swpposed that as 
the saccharine ingredients conduce to the formation of 
hive-honey, so does the wax result from the pollen of 
flowers. The bees collect the pollen on their thighs, 
carry it to the hive, and there—according to the old 
theory—elaborate it intowax. There have been, how- 
ever, such facts accumulated, as show that this cannot 
be the case. First, where no more comb or waxen 
structure is to be built in the hive, as in old hives, the 
bees carry in the greatest quantity of pollen. Second, 
the pollen differs materially from wax: the latter, when 
examined between the fingers, being adhesive; the 
former crumbles: the latter also liquefying on the 
application of heat, whilst the former burns to ashes. 
Third, the wax of new combs, from whatever source 
collected, is uniformly white; whereas the pollen, as 
gathered by the bees, varies in colour, agreeing with 
that of the anther-dust of the flowers in blossom at the 
time of its collection. Moreover the pollen retains its 
colour when stored in the cells; whereas the wax 
gradually changes its colour in the hive. Lastly, fresh 
colonies of bees carry in very little if any pollen 
for some days after swarming, though combs are 
formed within that period. John Hunter, Huber, 
Dr. Bevan, and others, have found, that if the bees can 
have access to honey, sugar, or syrup, wax becomes 
accumulated in the hive, whether or not any pollen is 
collected ; and it has also been proved that the object 
of the pollen is, after preparation by the ‘ nursing- 
bees,’ to form food for the young. Of all the pollen 
collected, one part is immediately prepared as ‘ infant’s 
food’ by the nurses, and the other part is stored for 
future use. 

The wax, then, is understood to result from the 
saccharine matters taken into the stomach of the bee; 
and as these also form the food of the adult bee, some 
kind of separation must take place. This separation 
has been investigated by many naturalists, and the 
following facts have been ascertained :—The nursing- 
éees appear to take no more honey or syrup than is 
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prepare the pollen as food for the young. But the 
wax-workers take into the stomach a much larger 
portion of saccharine matter than is necessary for their 
subsistence ; they are capable of an increase of size, 
since a store of honey can be retained within their 
bodies. Here the change occurs which converts 
honey into wax; a change, the nature of which will 
probably always rank among the mysteries of organic 
chemistry. 

The wax thus formed in the bodies of the bees is 
intended by them as a building-material, though 
applied by man to very different purposes. In what 
way the wax leaves the body of the insect, whether by 
the mouth or not, was formerly a subject of great 
controversy. It was known seventy years ago that 
wax is secreted in thin scales among and between the 
abdominal] rings of the insect; and more recent dis- 
coveries have shown that there is a secreting mem- 
brane on the body of the insect, capable of giving out 
the wax, from within, in the form of a transparent 
fluid, which immediately cools and solidifies in the 
form of thin scales or lamine. When wax is wanted 
for the construction of the comb, it appears to be 
manufactured—if we may use such a term—in about 
one day. The bees fill their crops with honey, and, 
retaining it in them, hang together in a cluster from 
the top of the hive. Here they remain, apparently in 
a state of profound inactivity, for about twenty-four 
hours, during which period the change, whatever it 
may be, is progressing by which honey is converted 
into wax. The wax, as secreted, exudes from the 
bodies of the bees, and forms in thin layers, whence it 
is removed by the hind-legs of the insects, and from 
thence transferred to the fore-legs. Huber was able 
to watch a bee in this routine of processes, and he 
found that she carried each film of wax in succession 
to her mouth, and turned it round in a vertical position, 
so that every part of its border was made to pass under 
the cutting-edge of the jaws. The film of wax was 
thus reduced to very small fragments; and a frothy 
liquid was poured upon these fragments from the 
tongue, so as to form a very plastic mass. This liquor 
gave the wax a whiteness and opacity which it did not 
possess originally, and at the same time rendered it 
tenacious and ductile. The wax and the frothy liquid, 
thus blended, having been accumulated in the hollow 
of the teeth, issued forth Jike a very narrow ribbon. 
The tongue during this process assumed the most 
varied shapes, and executed the most complicated 
operations ; and after drawing out the whole substance 
of the ribbon in one direction, drew it forth a second 
time in an opposite one. The ribbon or film of finished 
wax, thus prepared, was then used as a building 
material in the formation of the cells. 

The object of the present article does not re- 
quire that we should enter further into the social 
and manufacturing economy of bees; and we may 
recapitulate thus—that of the honey or saccharine 
matters taken into the stomach of the ‘ wax-working’ 
bee, part serves as nutriment, and part is converted 
into a liquid, which, after exuding from the body, 
solidifies into lamine possessing most of the properties 
of wax: and that this substance is afterwards converted 
into true wax, by being combined with a frothy liquid 
emitted from the mouth of the bee. The steps by 
which these conclusions have been arrived at, are 
minutely detailed in the treatises of M. Huber and 
Dr. Bevan. 

When, for the purposes of man, the store of wax 
thus poeta vit | by the bees is to be taken from 
them, the honey is emptied from the cells, by various 
contrivances described in books on the subject, and the 
comb itself (i.e. the wax) operated on. The combs 
are usually boiled till thoroughly melted, with 
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sufficient water to prevent burning; the melted mass 
being afterwards pressed through a canvas bag into a 
pan of cold waier, from which the wax is afterwards 
separated, re-melted to purify it still further, and 
poured into moulds. A difficulty is usually ex- 
rienced from the circumstance that the wax and 
eterogeneous impurities float together on the surface 
of the water, an inconvenience which Dr. Bevan 
obviates in the following manner, as described in his 
treatise on the ‘ Honey-Bee :'-—* The kettle I use is in 
shape like a flower-pot; the strainer is of the same 
shape, but only half the depth, and it drops into the 
larger kettle full half-way, with an accurate fit. The 
bottom of this inner kettle is perforated all over with 
very fine holes, and has a couple of ring handles. The 
rough combs being placed in the large kettle, water is 
oured in, till it rises nearly half-way up the inner 
ettle, and the whole is placed over a moderate fire. 
As the wax melts out of the crude mass, it percolates 
through the strainer and floats upon the surface, 
tolerably free from impurity; from whence, when cool, 
it is taken off in a cake, for being re-melted and still 
further depurated, which may be effected by the same 
apparatus, varying the use of it a little. The cake of 
wax just referred to is now into the upper kettle, 
and water, to the depth of a few inches, into the 
lower; the wax is then slowly melted again, when 
it will drop through the strainer and swim on the 
surface of the water, the impurities falling to the 
bottom. Having been separated from the water, and 
any still remaining impurities scraped off, the wax 
should be again re-melted, with just water enough to 
avoid burning, and poured into the moulds; the latter 
having been previously rinsed with cold water, to 
prevent the wax from adhering to them: the moulds 
should then be placed near the fire, and covered over, 
to let the wax cool gradually, or the cakes will be 
liable to crack.” 

The circular cakes, formed by the above or any simi- 
lar process, constitute the bees’-war of commerce,—a 
brightish yellow, insipid, and somewhat unctuous sub- 
stance. As brought to market, it is frequently adul- 
terated with earth, pea-meal, resin, and other sub- 
stances. The presence of the former may be suspected 
when the cake is very brittle, or when its colour in- 
clines more to grey than to yellow; and the presence 
of resin may be suspected when the fracture appears 
smooth and shining, instead of being granulated. It 
would scarcely be supposed, perhaps, that although 
such large supplies of this substance are furnished by 
English bee-keepers, there are no less than seven thou- 
sand cwts. imported per annum from foreign coun- 
tries, of which three-fourths come from northern and 
western Africa. 

The application of bees’-wax is very varied. Calico- 
printers used formerly to stop out certain colours by 
means of wax, and those in the East Indies still do so; 
that is, place a layer of wax at such parts as are in- 
tended to resist certain colours. Gardeners sometimes 
use wax, or a composition of wax, pitch, and oil of 
almonds, as a material for grafting, instead of clay. In 
resins, varnishes, and cements of various kinds, wax is 
used in an infinity of ways, combined with other sub- 
stances, according to the nature of the object in view. 
It is also used medicinally, either dissolved into an 
emulsion, or mixed into the form of an electuary with 
spermaceti, or oil of almonds, or conserve of roses. 

There are many pur , however, for which bees’- 
wax cannot be used till it has undergone the process 
of bleaching, by which it becomes white war. Many 
experiments have been made to devise the best mode 
of bleaching the wax, but the following will explain 
the general nature of the process :—The yellow wax is 
first cut into small fragments, and melted in a copper 
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vessel with sufficient water to keep it from burning 
The vessel is so disposed that the wax may flow era. 
dually through a pipe into a large tub filled with water 
and covered with a thick cloth, to preserve the heat 
till the water and impurities are settled. From this 
tub the clear melted wax flows into a vessel, the bot- 
tom of which is full of small holes, and hence it falls 
upon a cylinder constantly revolving over water, where- 
by the wax is cooled, and at the same time drawn out 
into thin shreds or ribands. The continual rotation of 
the eer carries off these ribands as fast as they 
are formed, and distributes them through the tub, 
The wax, thus granulated or flattened, is exposed to 
the air in linen cloths, stretched on large frames, about 
a foot or two above the ground, in which situation jt 
remains night and day for several days, exposed to the 
air and sun, until the yellow colour nearly disappears, 
In this half-bleached state it is heaped up in a solid 
mass, and allowed to remain for a month or six weeks, 
after which, to complete the bleaching, it is re-melted, 
ribanded. and exposed as before, till it wholly loses its 
colour and smell. Numerous plans have been pro- 
posed for bleaching by a more expeditious process. 

White wax (by whatever process bleached) is the 
substance of which wax-candles are made. The wax 
is melted, and poured, by means of a ladle, on the 
wick, which hangs suspended over the vessel contain- 
ing the wax; coating after coating is laid on, till the 
candle assumes the proper thickness; and the candle 
is then rolled between polished boards to give it a 
smooth and equable surface. 

Whoever has witnessed a ‘ wax-work’ exhibition, 
there sees one of the many modes in which wax is ap- 
plied. The celerity with which it melts, and solidifies 
again in coolirg, renders it a convenient substance for 
taking impressions, from appropriate moulds, of busts, 
figures, anatomical preparations, medals, ornamental 
devices, and other objects. Fruit and flowers are imi- 
tated in wax, by some such process as the following :— 
Half of the fruit or other object being buried in clay, 
the edges and the extant half are well oiled. Liquid 
plaster of Paris is poured on, to form one half of the 
mould ; and when this is concreted, the second half is 
made in a similar way. The fruit being removed, and 
the two parts of the mould being joined together, a 
little wax, coloured, melted, and brought to a due heat, 
is poured through a hole made in any convenient part 
of the mould, and shaken so as to line the interior. 
The mould being lastly broken, the waxen interior 
comes out a copy of the fruit. 

Wax has been applied to a remarkable species of 
painting, called encaustic, where the canvas or paper 
1s coated with a layer of wax, on which the colours, 
prepared in a peculiar way, are laid; and by exposing 
the wax to a certain temperature, it softens sufficiently 
to combine with the colours and thus fix them. There 
is also, for pictorial purposes, a mode of gilding on 
wax, not however very frequently adopted. ’ 

It is proper to remark, in conclusion, that wax 3s 
secreted by many plants. It is found very abundantly, 
combined with resin, covering the trunk of the South 
American wax-palm to the thickness of two inches, 
one-third being wax and two-thirds resin. It is found 
encrusting the seeds of the wax-tree of Louisiana. The 
Myrica cerifera, by which this last-named tree is bota- 
nically known, yields the wax in great abundance by 
boiling the seeds in water; seven pounds of wax 
being often obtained from the seeds of one shrub. The 
myrtle, the alder, the poplar, and the pine, all yield 
wax under certain circumstances; and the ‘ bloom’ of 
fruit is found also to consist of wax. All these varieties 
of vegetable wax possess many properties in common 
with bees’-wax, but there are many chemical differences 


between them. 














